CHAPTER VII

Leader

E bitterness of victory. Men, in their long journey
A towards death, picture to themselves a variety of
pleasant halts; a few steps more, the day's stage will be
ended, and then will come the hour of repose round the
fire. But in time's continuous flow there is neither repose
nor halt. Every evening the past is a dream, the future a
mystery.

The giant who had scorned David lay sorely stricken
across the path. The Conservative forces, cut in two, were
fleeing in opposite directions. Lord John Russell and his
Liberals, unopposed, assumed power. And what was going
to happen, in this mighty confiision, to Benjamin Disraeli?

Five years of campaigning had taught him many lessons.
Manners and Bentinck, stern judges both, had found him a
trusty comrade-in-arms. He had gained their confidence,
and he knew that he deserved it. Superior though he felt
himself to Bentinck, and notwithstanding his intense eager-
ness to become leader of the party, he had made up his mind
to serve as lieutenant, with the utmost loyalty, so long as
Bentinck should hold the command. Loyalty and courage,
he had learned, do more for a man than dazzling clothes or
dazzling speeches; a faked greatness does not last; fidelity
to a party, however ungrateful, is a necessary virtue' in
politics. His worth was greater, far greater, than that of
the young dandy who had entered Parliament in 1837.

But his position was not stable. Peel's friends, Gladstone,
Graham, all the intellectual elect, detested him and vowed
never again to join hands with him. At Court, the Queen
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